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| ARS SR cee ETE SS SESE OEE Et 
ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should not be tolerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as inconsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the gnly way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many through 
superiority of wealth. The industrial system of a nation, like its 
political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


The worst feature of London fogs is the smoke. There 
has been no fog in that city this year, smokeless chimneys 
having multiplied on account of the high price of coal, It 
is bright weather in London —for the wealthy. 


Mayor Matthews of Boston, in response to an appeal from 
the Association for the Municipal Employment of the Un- 
employed, warns the association to avoid politics and social- 
ism in its work. All the 38,500 unemployed in Boston 
may reasonably expect from, the mayor is charity and bad 
advice. 


The visitors from foreign lands bringing testimony of the 


workings of public ownership is a feature of the day. 
William Clarke’s course of lectures on socialistic conditions 
in England has made a profound impression upon Boston. 
We now have with us Miss Catherine H. Spence of Aus- 
tralia. She spoke at Association hall yesterday evening, on 
“ Australian Answers to American Problems.” 


The great Manchester ship canal, which is soon to be 
formally opened in England, was originally started by a 
private company, but the railroads spent so much money to 
defeat the project that the city of Manchester invested 25 
million dollars in the work. The canal is consequently as 
completely under the control of the city council as the gas 
works or water supply of the municipality. 


State-organized Co-operation for the Unemployed vs. Public 
Works. 

Much talk is being heard this bitter winter and with good 
reason, as to the question of the duty of the community to 
provide work for the unemployed and how to do it. Labor 
unions everywhere are passing resolutions on the subject, 
candidates for office are professing great iaterest in it, and 
a multitude of persons are writing about it in the magazines 
and newspapers. Nearly all this talk is sad rubbish, which 
leads to nothing and points nowhere. The reason is that it 
pretty much all turns on the arguments for and against 
starting public works. 

Now, while in great temporary emergencies any form of 
expenditure is justifiable to relieve suffering, there is no 
lasting nor adequate help to be found in this direction, and 
it is a waste of time talking about it. In the first place, no 
community can afford to sink such great sums in extraordi- 
nary public works as would be necessary in a crisis like 
this to provide anything like work enough for the 
idle. In the second place, the sort of work offered by 
such undertakings is just digging. Not one in three of the 
men thrown out of work at this time in Massachusetts, is 
physically able to do this sort of work, because utterly un- 
accustomed to it. Your average mili-hand, machinist or 
other indoor worker is an imbecile at shovelling. More- 
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over, women, who form a large part of the unemployed, can 
not even offer to do this sort of work at all. 

The result is that so long as the labor unions and philan- 
thropists keep on calling for public works to employ the un- 
employed, they not only expose themselves to the criticism 
of economists and excite the alarm of the taxpayer, but they 
fail to tepresent the real needs of the unemployed them- 
selves. It is a line of effort that is utterly hopeless, because 
it is entirely irrational. 

The employment of labor upon unnecessary or premature 

public works is charity, and nothing else. Just in propor- 
tion as the public works are unnecessary or untimely they 
are aS much charity as free soup-houses would be, and as a 
rule are a vastly more expensive form of charity than any 
other. In charity there is no industrial solution. 
Is there then nothing the state can and ought to do to 
provide employment for the unemployed? Indeed there is. 
It is the duty of the state to provide employment for all its 
people at all times, and no function of the state is more 
simple and easy of discharge than this if it is properly 
undertaken, and it may be added that one of the first steps 
toward undertaking it properly is the relegation to the 
limbo of exploded superstitions of the public works idea in 
all its forms, 

The way to solve the unemployed problem is not to set 
them at work for the state, but to set them at work for one 
another. The whole industrial system is simply a more or 
less blundering arrangement by which men work to supply 
one another’s needs, whether of shoes, garments, house lots, 
potatoes or beefsteak, the several sorts of products being 
brought together and exchanged in the market. Now the 
unemployed problem results from the breakdown of this 
machinery of exchange. This breakdown is always partial, 
and periodically, as now, becomes general. Now how does 
common sense suggest that the state shall come to the relief 
of the several groups of workers who are made idle because 
the machinery which exchanged their goods has broken 
down? Evidently by supplying the place of the broken 
machine by an organization that shall perform the same 
function. 


That is to say, the state should organize the various ; 


groups of unemployed workers, so that they may co-opera- 
tively supply one another’s needs, the state performing the 
function of the broken-down market in bringing together 
and distributing the products. 

We have stated the whole proposition when we add that 
the state-organized exchange would need to be kept distinct 
from the outside market, substantially completing within 
itself the circle of production and consumption. 

There is no reason why the Legislature of Massachusetts 
should not organize such a system for the relief of the un- 
employed at the coming session, and by a suitable pressure 
from the people it could be compelled to do so. 

Brethren, do not be deceived. Public works are no more 
a solution for the unemployed problem than are free soup- 
houses. Both may be necessary in emergencies as pallia- 
tives, but that is all either amounts to. The co-operative 
employment of the unemployed in mutual maintenance is 
the only solution of the unemployed problem, and it is as 
simple as it is conclusive. 


A Case of Newspaper Morals. 


We are able to state authoritatively that Senator Peffer, 
Congressman Simpson and other men identified with the 
populist movement, are not engaged in a project to form an 
exclusively free silver party on the “ruins” of the people’s 
party, and we especially wish to say that Mr. Simpson knows 
nothing about the meeting at Kansas City, which the eastern 
papers described in such detaila fortnight ago. Mr. Simp- 
son was not in Kansas City, and the whole thing was a 
newspaper “fake.” The Boston Herald, which practically 
suppressed the people’s party vote and then printed a 
column obituary of the new party, not only continues to 
print “fake” stories of populist disintegration, but down to 
the hour of going to press has not considered itself called 
upon to retract its monstrous editorial. It may be an ordeal 
even for the Herald to admit an error; but it will prove, we 
think, a greater ordeal not to atone for abusing the confi- 
dence of its readers by even at the eleventh hour frankly 
stating that the populist vote in Virginia was over 75,000; 
that the democratic party, in spite of the efforts of the 
colored democratic league, fell off some 80,000; that the pop- 
ulists carried Colorado and that in other parts of the coun- 
try they showed unexpected strength. The Herald’s silence 
can be distinctly heard all over the state. It is a plain case 
of newspaper morals. Meantime, the “ruins” of the 
people’s party never seemed as inviting as now. 


Lost --- The Equilibrium of Trade. 


A correspondent asks us to explain in detail what we 
mean hy the statement that the equilibrium of trade is lost. 
We mean the equilibrium of trade on the theory of free 
competition. The argument of individualists is that the 
principle of individual initiative acts as a bulwark against 
high market prices and commercial conspiracies against the 
public. Free competition is the corner stone of the political 
economy of today. With the business world broken up 
into a mass of heterogeneous plans for making a living, 
where the conditions are practically equal and large private 
fortunes unknown, a species of equilibrium can be main- 
tained for a time. Every person receives in wages or profit 
a return for his week’s activities, sufficient to support him- 
self and something more. So long as every person in the 
community can find something to do to afford him a living 
and the means to meet his financial obligations, this equi- 
librium may be roughly said to be maintained. As the 
principle of competition is essentially vicious, this equilib- 
rium is at best but temporary. That is, competition can 
never put a people upon a plane of permanent prosperity. 
The ultimate outcome is misery and disaster. 

Let us take the Boston of today as a case in point. This 
city is not suffering from cholera or other plague. The sun 
shines kindly and the sea bears ships to its harbors as usual. 
The tides and winds are normal, and so far as natural laws 
are concerned, Boston’s Thanksgiving should have been a 
season of genuine rejoicing. As a matter of fact it was a 
day of widespread distress and solemu apprehension. Cer- 
tain Boston preachers, to he sure, by some chemical process, 
extracted sunshine from the gloom and exhibited it, bottled, 
so to speak, before astonished congregations, but no ray of 
it hit the producer or small shop-keeper or average citizen. 
The public is beginning to realize that the equilibrium of 
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trade is lost, and is not in a Thanksgiving mood. Forty 
thousand persons in and about Boston, trained to work, and 
having families to care for, are not needed to meet the 
demands which the business world makes upon Boston. 
These idle men and women cease to a large extent to be 
purchasers. Small shop-keepers lose trade, and the unem- 
ployed become a charge in one way or another upon the 
community. 

Then the war of competition grows bitter. The advertis- 
ing pages of last Sunday’s Boston papers tell a thrilling 
story of competition. One firm announces: “ We have just 
closed out a manufacturer’s whole stock of umbrellas, and 
offer them at one third their real value.” The manufac- 
turer probably sold at a great sacriflce, because, owing to the 
number of unemployed, sales of umbrellas had fallen off. 
Another Boston firm advertised that it had bought from 
assignees of a bankrupt jobbing house an entire stock of 
Christmas goods, which the firm offered “ at less than after- 
Christmas prices.” No small shop-keeper in toys and Christ- 
mas goods can compete against wholesale prices like these. 
Such a condition of things explains why a large percentage 

of failures is for sums less than $3000. The result is 
obvious, — the growth of large stores, the managers of which 
keep a sharp eye upon bankrupt sales. A Boston firm 
advertised goods for sale in the following departments out- 
side of their legitimate one of dry goods : Bicycles, millinery, 
a large line of grocercies, standard medicines in sealed pack- 
ages as they came from the manufacturer, musical instru- 
ments, coal-hods, pictures, corn-poppers, Shakespeare and 
standard authors, condensed milk, rocking horses, photo- 
grapher’s materials, china ware, skates, glass ware, mince 
meat, lamps, carpet sweepers, a lunch counter and so on 
through the long list. 

Under one roof are goods retailed at jobber’s prices and 
even below, which is an assault upon every Boston drug 
store, grocery store, book store, art store, china store, music 
store, photographer’s gallery, ete. Naturally, failures are 
constantly reported among small dealers, which in turn re- 
plenish the stock of the large stores. Does our correspon- 
dent now understand what the loss of equilibrium in a busi- 
ness community means, and can he not predict that the 
time will soon come when the large stores will completely 
swallow up the small ones, and the failure of “ free” com- 
petition be made plain even to the blindest ? 

The system of selfish competition, bound sooner or later 
to lose its equilibrium, is instilled into the minds of even 
boys during their schooling. In a certain business school 
in Massachusetts, the boys in the highest class are allowed 
an equal credit at the school bank, and they buy and sell 
stocks among themselves. If, at the end of the year, a boy’s 
books show that he is not solvent, his disploma is withheld. 
As it is out of the question for a boy to make a point ina 
market deal without causing a loss to that extent on the 
part of some other boy, we should think that it would be a 
pretty difficult thing for all the boys in the senior class of 
such a school to secure dip’omas at the close of the year, 
Diplomas in the active school of life are even more difficult 
to secure. 


Not Too Soon. 
Speaking in all seriousness, we would give very little to 
be guaranteed that the overthrow of the capitalistic system 


is near at hand, so entirely assured are we of that consum- 
mation. What we would like to be guaranteed, on the other 
hand, is that the revolution would not come too soon, that 
is to say, before the people know just what they want and 
all that they want. From the possibility of a revolution 
that, being premature, shall be superficial, may God defend 
us. It is this feeling that keeps us reiterating so constantly 
and to our readers, perhaps, so tediously, the fundamental 
principle of nationalism, the necessary and indispensable 
corner-stone of any new nation that shall last — economic 
equality. It will be a miseravle fiasco of a revolution whose 
banner bears any words less great than those. 


Why the Capitalistic System is a Bad Risk. 


The Illinois state federation of labor, at its recent con- 
vention, declared : 

That the government should see to it that all the large plants 
throughout the United States, now idle, should be reopened as 
quickly as possible. It is imperative the government should see to 
this, for it means quickly restored prosperity everywhere. 

The Springfield Republican exclaims that this is rank 
nationalism, and the men who use such language should 
stand up and be counted with the nationalists. “Is the 
federation of labor ready to adopt this plan?” it asks. 

To which, although not called on, we rise to reply that a 
somewhat close study, during several years past, of the 
course of sentiment among workingmen and the action of 
their organizations, prepares us to express the belief that 
the wage-earners of this country and especially the skilled 
workers, would be ready tomorrow to welcome and support 
any fairly digested plan for the governmental organization 
of industry, which should stand any reasonable prospect of 
adoption. 

Persons whose occupations or tastes do not bring them 
into sympathetic touch with the wage-earning masses, simply 
have no conception of the sentiment of pretty equally 
mingled hostility and contempt with which they have come 
to regard the blundering brutality of the present capitalis- 
tic administration of industry. 

The significant thing is not, however, the general disgust 
and enmity of the wage-earner toward the system of indus- 
trial government by private capitalists, but the fact that 
they are beginning to have a more and more clear idea of 
what they would like to see established in its place. Work- 
ingmen have hated their bondage before, but when their 
masters have demanded “ What are you going to do about 
it?” they have been dumb. So long as they did not know 
what to do about it, it was safe to disregard their grumbling 
and even their threats. It is the fact that they are begin. 
ning to know what to do about it that makes the perpetuity 
of the capitalistic system in this country a mighty bad risk. 
Such a resolution as that of the Illinois federation, is a 
more formidable threat to capitalism than a dozen labor 
riots. 


A Paris correspondent of the New York Tribune, in along 
account of anarchist outbreaks in Europe, gives as one of the 
remedies for the “epidemic of diseased ideas” the follow- 
ing: “The poor must not be educated into a craving after 
luxury and ease and meanwhile be shut out from the teach- 
ings of conscience and duty and from the consolation of re- 
ligious hope !” 
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NATIONALISM IN POLITICS. 


POPULIST PRINCIPLES WILL STAND. 


The One-Plank Idea will not Hold the Party. Experiments 


in Public Ownership. Note and Comment. 


The old party schemers out in Kansas who “faked” up 
a meeting of populists to start a new party, have unwitt- 
ingly done a great service to the people’s party, by calling 
out the true sentiment at the bottom of the movement. The 
reform press and the stalwart men in the party show in 
their utterances a grasp and appreciation of the great con- 
flict that is very significant. A reporter recently caught 
Gov. Lewelling and the latter said: “I am a nationalist 
myself. I might differ with Bellamy and Howells as to the 
details of the system, but they are at work on the right 
principles. The governments must themselves be the 
administrators, Out of the nationalist party some great 
party will yet arise — perhaps it will be called the national 
party. That is the name I was in favor of the populists 
adopting, and still think it would have been an appropriate 
name for the great party which is to stand for the rights of 


the people ” 


The National Watchman, printed at Washington by a 
company, of which Senator Peffer is president and Jerry 
Simpson treasurer, has this to say about the new silver 
party: “The people’s party is a growth. It is the result of 
more than 20 years’ agitation; and, however imperfect it 
may be considered by those who contended against it during 
all these years of contest, yet to those who have labored for 
its building up it possesses charms that will not be easily 
surrendered. Those who are agitating the formation of this 
one idea silver party are digging a pit for their own destruc- 
tion and the future will disclose them to be the very worst 


enemies of free coinage. This agitation will do the people’s 


party no harm; it will neither stop its onward march, nor 


the continuance of a persistent propaganda of the principles 
enunciated in its platform.” 


Nonconformist, Indianapolis, Ind.: Free silver coinage, it 
is true, is a part of the populist propaganda, but not the 
most important part nor the objective point. They propose 
to remain true to that principle as to all others, but decline 
to throw over the bulk of the cargo of their ship for the 
purpose of saving a remnant. There must be no mistake 
about this. 


authoritively for the people’s party. They will speak in 


No man or set of men is authorized to speak 


their own behalf and in their own way when the proper 
tlme comes. 


The Associated Press man in Kansas, is now trying his 
hand on the public railway which the populists of the West 
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are now interested in. He declares that no ove in the con- 
vention which met at Topeka on the 5th, knows any more 
about railroads than a mad bull knows of morning glories. 
Among the men identified with this enterprise is Eric Olson, 
an experienced railroad contractor of Sherburn, Minn. He 
is able to show that a road 1300 miles long, from Minnesota 
to the Gulf, can be built for 30 million. _ Railroad kings are 
not in the habit of getting out such figures. The conven- 
tion adopted a plan for a railroad from the British posses- 
sions to the Gulf, passing through both Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Kanas, Oklahoma and Texas, with branches reaching into 
Arkansas, Missouri, lowa and Minnesota. Provisional direc- 
tors were chosen to secure charters and proceed with the 
The plan 1s to make the road the enterprise 
of the state governments, through which it is to be run. 


organization. 


We look upon such a road simply as an entering wedge, 
as in the end the general government will be the owner of 
all interstate lines. 


“There is not a single objection” says the Topeka Advo- 
cate, “that has ever been urged, or that can be urged against 
the government ownership of all monopolies, that does not 
apply with equal force to the municipal ownership of water- 
works, gas and electric light plants, as well as tothe United 
States postal and the public school systems which grow in 
favor with every year of observation of their advantages. 
With what show of consistency then can the Kansas City 
papers advocate the municipal ownership of the city water- 
works and oppose the further application of the same prin- 
ciple to other monopolies by which the people are subjected 
to equal or greater abuses ? ” 


Nonconformist, Indianapolis, Ind.: The Western Union 
telegraph vompany is making much more telling arguments 
in favor of government ownership of all telegraphic commu- 
nications than can possibly be made by any populist or na- 
tionalist. Edward Bellamy himself cannot give a better 
reasou for taking them in than that they refuse to collect 
election returns for a party because the managers do not 


like its principles. 


The state central committee of the people’s party in 
Massachusetts, met at the Quincy house, Boston, on the 6th. 
There was a good attendance, and plans for a vigorous mid- 
winter campaign were adopted. The committee never met 
under more encouraging auspices. The following officers 
were elected: Chairman, Henry R. Legate; secretary, J. 


Ransom Bridge; treasurer, Thomas A. Watson. 
An Easy Lesson in Political Economy. 


There has been a phenomenally large passenger traffic 
this year in railroading, and a phenomenally small freight 
traffic. The loss in freight business is largely due to the 
fact that the farming population, representing 35 per cent 
of the whole population, as well as the wage workers are 
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becoming impoverished. Our wise men in competitie logic 
seem to forget that producers are also consumers, and that 
financial distress on farm and in mill leads to a marked 
decline in the amount of commodities that these producers 
buy. The New York Tines in a recent financial review, 
written for the purpose of giving tips to speculators, says: 
“Tf the farmers and planters are too poor to buy much, the 
replenishing will be done not one dollar’s worth beyond what 
the merchant and store-keeper consider imperative require- 
ments. That means a continuance of small business.”’ This 
is as true of the wage worker as of the farmer, and it follows 
that small business and general stagnation must continue 
until these producers again become purchasers. Is it not, 
therefore, the patriotic duty of our law makers to change 
economic conditions that are crushing the producers to the 
earth? It may serve the immediate purpose of present 
politicians to brand the western farmer and southern planter 
as fanatics for demanding government ownership of the rail- 
roads and telegraphs and the nationalization of the currency 
and to denounce also workingmen as anarchists because they 
strike for living wages; but we predict that within a twelve- 
month capital will be forced from selfish motives to make 
concessions to these very classes. If the latter, meantime, 
graduate from the stern school of privation by dictating 
terms in the shape of public ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, as the trade unionists of Great Britain recently 
demanded at Belfast, then the monopolists of the land will 
have been given their first lesson in political economy. 


Gov. Pennoyer of Oregon a Middle-of-the-Road Populist. 


A citizen of Oregon recently asked Gov. Pennoyer if he 
proposed to fight in the populist ranks, and the governor 
replied as follows: “Seven years ago in my first canvass I 
favored free coinage, the abolition of the national banking 
system and an income tax —all good populist doctrines. 
Three years ago, in a magazine article, I favored loans by 
the government direct to the people, instead of to national 
banks alone, and the establishment of government savings 
banks, and in all my messages to the Legislature I have 
favored control of corporations by a maximum rate law, as 
well as a change in the assessment laws of the state by 
which the rich could no longer evade taxation. Of course I 
am a populist, and as nine tenths of the people of Oregon 
favor the same doctrines, they are populists, and it is there- 
fore quite reasonable to expect a sweeping populist victory 
in Oregon, if we only keep in the middie of the road.” 


“Note and Comment. 


The Kansas Reform Press association met at Topeka on 
the 7th. 


The Preblo (Col.) Star has blossomed out as a populist 
daily. 


Ward 4, Quincy, keeps in line. The populist vote of 
about 45 in November, was raised to 100 for the city council 
on Tuesday. 


How does the Boston Herald know that the people’s party 
has declined in power? Can it be that the populist returns 
are in its waste basket ? The figures, neighbor, the figures. 


I. W. Skinner, populist candidate for mayor of Waltham, 


polled 1,111 votes on the 5th, the majority against him being 
642. This was a surprise to the old parties, as the demo- 
erats had ratified the republican ticket. 


Gen. James G. Field of Virginia, advises those populist 
candidates for the Legislature who were counted out in 
the recent election, to carry the matter into the courts. The 
vote of whole precincts were thrown out in districts where 
the people’s party was in a majority. 


Secretary Carlisle before the New York chamber of com- 
merce: “ This is a great and powerful government, but there 
is one thing it cannot do — it cannot create money.” After 
a free silver record of many years, Cleveland’s treasurer 
comes out as a gold standard chieftain. To be sure Carlisle 
and the United States constitution do not agree, but all the 
worse for the constitution as matters go in Washington now- 
a-days. Given the wish of Wall street on the one hand and 
the necessities of the western and southern producer on the 
other, and any man can tell where the administration stands. 


PRIVATE FIRE INSURANCE BAD IN PRINCIPLE. 


A subscriber of The New Nation, long in the business of 
fire insurance, writes to us as follows: “I have been in the 
work of insurance for 30 years, and have had under my 
supervision an average of three states, and I know that 50 
per cent of losses are frauds, which would not happen under 
state supervision. Such claimants know that state officials 
and the people are against the companies, and hence the 
chances in courts are ten to one against the companies. 
Think of it, 150 millions a year burned up,—150 million 
days’ work destroyed! ‘Then another 150 millions go for 
expenses for men who produce nothing, as I have not for 
30 years, We are practically pensioners upon the public. I 
have thought of this for years, but considered myself a 
dreamer until I begun to read your paper. Have often said 
if I were the czar of this country I would prohibit private 
fire insurance, as it destroys property and encourages fraud 
and perjury, and causes many deaths by such conflagrations. 
I said this once to an officer of the company, and he advised 
me to get out of the business; sound advice it was, but I 
couldn’t let go just then. Whenever a company loses 60 per 
cent of its premiums it is going behind, as expenses and 
salaries exceed 40 per cent.” 


THE RECORDER FOR MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


New York Recorder : Incidentally these trolley crimes in 
Brooklyn furnish another strong argument for direct munic- 
ipal control, if not out-and-out ownership, of the trauspor- 
tation service of all large citics. If the city of Brooklyn 
directly controlled and regulated its trolley lines, does any 
one suppose that it would have taken all this time to get 
live-saving attachments put on to these cars? The public 
streets belong to the people. Their money paid for build- 
ing them. Their money pays for maintaining them. Their 
control over every railroad track that runs through them 
should be direct and absolute. No more franchises should 
be granted to trolley companies except with reservations 
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that would keep in the hands of the people the power of 
immediate interference to stop such horrors as those now 
being witnessed every day in Brooklyn’s public thorough- 
fares. The people of New York are stronger and richer and 
better able to build L roads than Mr. Gould, if they could 
only make up their minds to do it. 


DIVERS AND SUNDRY THINGS. 


James R. Sovereign, the new head of the Knights of 
Labor, advocates the nationalization of land and of all nat- 
ural monopolies. 


“The Psychic Factors of Civilization ” is a new book by 
Lester F. Ward of the United States Geological Survey. 
Prof. Ward’s “ Dynamic Socialogy ” attracted much atten- 
tion last year. Ginn & Co., Boston, are the publishers of 
“The Psychic Factors.” 


“The tendency of the times” said Miss Catherine H. 
Spence of Australia, at the Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
on Thanksgiving day, “is toward nationalization, and the 
right kind of work in three directions, social, industrial and 
political, would eventually bring us to a realization and 
acceptance of what was christian and democratic in society.” 


Gov. Tillman of South Carolina, in his message giving the 
results of the experiment of public conduct of the liquor 
traffic, goes into the merits of the system. He says among 
other things that under the system the local “whisky rings, 
which have been the curse of every municipality in the 
state, and have always controlled municipal elections, have 
been torn up root and branch, and the influence of the bar- 
keeper as a political manipulator is absolutely destroyed. 
The police, removed from the control of these debauching 
elements, will enforce the law against evil doing with more 
vigor, and a higher tone and greater purity in all govern- 
mental affairs must result.” 


Electricity is destined to kick the mule off the tow-path 
of the Erie canal, if the experiments at Pittsford, N.Y., in 
propelling canal boats, can be trusted. When New York 
state appropriated $10,000 for experimenting upon the 
application of electricity to canal boats, the inventors all 
shook their heads. But now the Niagara Falls Power com- 
pany has taken it up. The Erie Canal is open to the pub- 
lic. Why not furnish power to propel boats at cost through 
its waters ? With the falls and the canal, nothing remains 
but a little sound sense to turn this commercial waterway 
into a grand bulwark of the people, rather than a temptation 
to speculators. 


NOT EASILY AVOIDED. 


“People say that you are a socialist. You know that the 
farmer in Herne’s play is not very cordial to ‘A Hazard of 
New Fortunes,’ where however, there is no socialism,” said 
a reporter to W. D. Howells the other day. 

“TI should not care to wear a label,” Mr. Howell replied. 
“JT do not study the question, the question studies me. In 
great cities one does not easily avoid it.” 


NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


[tems of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Pennsylvania. 


The city of Philadelphia is very much agitated at the 
present hour on account of a resolution which has been sub- 
mitted to councils for the purpose of offering the city gas 
works for sale to private parties. The following letter has 
been sent by the First Nationalist Club of Philadelphia to 
both branches of city councils, protesting against the pro- 
posed sale: ; 


To the Members of Select and Common Councils of Philadelphia. 


Gentlemen: Whereas it has been proposed to sell the gas 
works now belonging to this city to private individuals, the 
First Nationalist club of Philadelphia desires to offer its un- 
qualified protest against the acceptance of this proposition 
which has been presented to your honorable bodies, because 
we strenuously oppose the re-establishment of an era of pri- 
vate enterprise in the manufacture of this commodity, and 
the sale of it to the citizens. This is a funstion which we 
believe should be exercised wholly by the municipality, and 
never surrendered to private individuals. In the annual 
addresses of our esteemed mayor of the years 1891 and 1892, 
which were sent to your honorable bodies, the purchase and 
complete control of that portion of the gas works not then 
owned by the city was urged upon you; it being argued at 
the same time that it was the undeniable prerogative of the 
city to absolutely own and control all the plants for the 
manufacture of gas. Moreover, since the tendencies of the 
age are toward an increase and extension of the public 
functions, in order to better protect the citizens against cor- 
porate greed, we believe that to deliver the gas works into 
the hands of private parties to be operated for private gain 
would be a marked step of retrogression. The history of 
this city has already been made eventful by the corrupt 
administration of the gas trust in former years, and it may 
safely be predicted that if we deliver the gas works, now in 
the possession of the city, to private individuals or corpora- 
tions, we shall have the repetition of a corrupt scheme 
which will but add to the municipal evils from which we 
should long ago have been delivered. 


J. J. Taytor, President. 
Diana HirsueEr, Secretary. 


Miscellaneous. 


Keir Hardie’s bill for the nationalization of the coal mines 
has passed its first reading in the English Commons. It 
provides for the issue of bonds of the value of their mines 
to the owners bearing interest at 24 per cent; cost, 250 mil- 
lion dollars. 


Mr. Lubin of Sacramento, Cal,, recently appeared before 
the labor council of that city, to explain his plan of having 
the government transport farm products in this country ata 
uniform rate. His plan is to have all farm products trans- 
ported by the government at a uniform rate— 100 pounds 
to cost the same freightage 100 miles as 1000 miles, similar 
to our postal management. The reduction from present 
rates would, says Mr. Lubin, constitute a protection and re- 
muneration to the farmer which would, in turn, be redistri- 
buted in the purchose by the farmer of an increased amount 
of labor products, thus creating higher wages and a steady 
demand for mechanics. 
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THE PSYCHIC FACTORS OF CIVILIZATION. 


8vo. Cloth. 


By Lester F. WARD, Author of Dynamic Sociology, ete. 
xxi+369 pages. 


Price by mail, postpaid, $2.00. 


This is a new presentation of the whole subject of social progress, written from a scientific standpoint, but in a popular style, and 


carrying the reader from the most fundamental principles up to their application to the living issues of the times. 


force, is made the basis of political economy. 
Pror. Epwarp A. Ross 


discussion at the present time. 


MIND, instead of brute 


, Leland Stanford Junior University: It is a profound and original book that touches matters of earnest 


PuBiic Opinion: It bears a fundamental relation to the great social problems that are now forcing themselves on public attention, and 
no one who would properly prepare himself adequately to grapple with these problems, can afford to neglect Professor Ward’s latest contri- 


bution to the elucidation of their underlying principles. 


THE MARK IN EUROPE AND AMERICA: A Review of the Discussion on Early Land Tenure. 


Washington State Agricultural College. 


Price, $1.10. 


By Enoch A. Bryan, President of 


THE LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES RELATING TO CURRENCY, FINANCE AND BANKING. By Prof. C. F. Dunbar 


of Harvard University. Price, $2.50. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND COMPARATIVE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. By Prof. Burgess of Columbia College. 


Price, $5. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF WEALTH. 


price. $3.00. 


Scientific, Literary, Technical, 
Artistic, Commercial, Political. 


By Prof. John B. Clark of Smith College. 
THE POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY. Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia College. 


GINN & COMPANY, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


=a Oe 


2 vols. 


Price, $1.10. 


Annual subscription 


SEND YOUR ORDERS. ) 50 
| cents 
Mercantile, Legal, Finan- is and 
cial, Personal. up. 


The Metropolitan Information Concern, 
162 Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


PLAN with References sent free on application. 


Among the latter are Rev. Dr. Gottheil, 


Henry George, Gordan & Dilworth. New York, Edward Osgood Brown, Chicago. 


Clubbing Rates With The New Nation. 


If the rate is wanted for any periodical not 
iucluded in the following list, inclose a stamp 
to The New Nation Publishing Co,, and rates 
will be sent. The figures given below apply 
to renewals aS well as to new subscriptions. 
After the receipt of the first number of any 
periodical, changes of address, complaints, 
ete., should be sent direct to the publishers. 
Send money by draft, P. O: money order, or 
registered letter to The New Nation Publish- 
ing Co,, 13 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 

Regular With New 


Price. Nation. 

American Agriculturist - $1.50 $1.75 
Atlantic Monthly - - - 4.00 4,20 
American Poultry Yard - 1,50 2.05 
Arena — special offer with 

Arena Album - - - 5.00 5.10 
Belfords - - - - 8.00 3.50 
Century - - - - ~ 4.00 4,50 
Chautauquan - - - 2.00 2.80 
Cosmopolitan - - - 1.50 2.20 
Current Literature - - 3.00 3.40 
Donahoe’s Magazine - HOO) 2.25 
Frank Leslie’s Pop. Monthly, 3.00 3.45 
Forum - - - * 3.00 3.50 
Godey’s Magazine - - 3.00 3.50 
Good Housekeeping - - 2.00 2.60 
Harper’s Magazine = - 4,00 4,20 
Harper’s Weekly - - 4.00 4,25 
Harper’s Young People - 2.00 2.40 
Independent - - - 3:00 3.50 
Judge - - - - - 5,00 5.20 
Kate Field’s Washington - 2.00 2 50 
Ladies Home Journal - - 1.00 1.80 
Lippincott’s Magazine - - 3.00 3.25 
Mc Clure’s Magazine - - 1.50 2.00 
New England Homestead - 2.00 2.50 
New England Magazine - 3,00 3.40 
New York Ledger -  - 2,00 2.50 
North Amerscan Review - 5.00 5.20 
Outlook (Christian Union) - 38.00 3.50 
Outing - - - - - 3.00 3.80 
Popular Science Monthly - 5.00 5.50 
Puck, - - - - - 5.00 5.20 
Poultry World - - - 1.25 1.80 
Scribner’s Magazine - - 3.00 3.50 
Scientific American = - - 3.00 350 
St. Nicholas - - - - 3.00 3.50 
Twentieth Century - - 2.00 2.80 


Youth’s Companion (new sub- 
scriptions) - - - - 
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Abraham Lincoln 


By John T. Morse, Jr. 


With a Portrait and Map. 2 vols. 
gilt top, $2.50. 


‘‘An intelligent estimate of the character, in- 
fluence and policy of the martyr-statesman, 
together with a truthful, orderly and just pre- 
sentation of the circumstances of sis career, is 
all that one can demand from a fres’4 biogra- 
phy. Such an estimate and such? presenta- 
tion will be found in these two ve’ames. . 
Thanks are due to Mr. Morse for his masterly 
portrait of one of our best and greatest men.”’ 
— Chicago Tribune. 

“The author has succeeded admirably in 
relating with the utmost fairness the saliept 
incidents of the rebellion, devoting espet.al 
space to the narrative of the McClellan drama.” 
— Philadelphia Press. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Ancient Lowly. ossobNewaro. 


A history of the ancient working people. 
Secret labor movements, brotherhoods of a 
dozen kinds, agricultural, huntsman’s, skilled 
artisans, ex-driver’s unions, and even gladi- 
ator’s unions. Seven bloody strike-wars, 
ete., etc. Information heretofore unpublished. 

To obtain this information, Mr. Ward, now 
translator in the United States Department of 
Labor, acquired a thorough knowledge of 
Greek, Latin and modern tongues, ranged on 
foot through Europe, Asia and Africa, collect- 
ing material for several years. Highest com- 
mendations from eminent scholars. Forty 
illustrations, 690 pages, handsomely bound in 
gilt. Price, $2.50. Address, 


NATIONAL WATCHMAN CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Do you want to hear from the South? If 
so, send for Marion Butler’s paper 

THE CAUCASIAN, Goldsboro, N.C. 

Mr. Butler has built up THe CAUCASIAN 
until it is now one of the great southern week- 
lies in the reform fight. Itis an able and fear- 
less populist paper. Subscription price, $l a 


16mo 


2.30| year. If you have not seen it, send fora copy. 


The Climax Gas Machine and Gas Mixer is 
a perfected, modern apparatus, producing at 
about 65 cts. per 1000 cubic feet, a brilliant, 
steady gas, free from smoke, which will burn 
satisfactorily through plain fish tail, non-regu- 
lating burners. Convenient, simple, complete, 
highly satisfactory, safe and economical for 
lighting country houses, churches, hotels, in- 
stitutions, etc. Can be used in gas stoves for 
cooking and heating. Manufactured solely by 


CLARENCE M. KEMP, Baltimore, Md. 
FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 
THE NEW NATION. 
A TRAVELLING MAN 


writes: ‘‘I have been radically cured of con- 
firmed constipation and all of its attending 
evils without medicines, injections or incon- 
venience by your admirable system of treat- 
ment.’’ A pamphlet on the subject will be sent 
for four cents in stamps. Address, 


THE DILATER COMPANY, 
Canton, Ohio. 


BIOCHEMISTRY. 


If you are sick and wish to get well, if you 
are tired of being dosed with nauseating 
poisons, write to Dr. Chas. C. Rodolf, Omaha, 
Neb., for a circular on Biochemistry, the new 
system of medical treatment, which employs 
no poisons, and under which the sick are 
cured, not simply doctored. 


In writing Adwertisers, please mention 
THE NEW NATION. 
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HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 
Philip Meyer’s Scheme. 


(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 
BY LUKE A. HEDD. 
Every Union Man should read it. 
Every Non-Union Man should read it. 
Every Employer should read it, 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

There is an undefinable something in its 
plot, if plot it may be called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, and every wage-worker in 
th2 land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’’ Edward Bellamy has given the world 
a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s ScLeme”’ 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s story. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1892. 

The author, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1892, 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend the great social and polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892, 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 

Mr Hedd has not solved the labor question; 
but he is a clear thinker and has done some- 
thing in the direction of its solution. We have 
read the book and cheerfully commend it to 
the careful attention of every man who depends 
on the sweat of his brow for food and shelter. 
—N. Y. Herald, April 30, 1893. 


J. S. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose Street, N. Y. 


No trouble to answer inquiries. Write us for 
price delivered at your station if 


BUFFALO GLUTEN FEED 


isn’t kept on sale near you. 


It’s peculiarly adapted for milch cows, but a 
good feed for all animals. 


Better than corn meal and costs no more. 
Is made at Buffalo and Peoria. 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 


DOMESTIC Refrigerators 
$15 to $75. 


COMMERCIAL Refrigerators. 
$20 to $400. 


—o— 
Trade solicited from other 
states. 
—OQ— 
Address, 


W. H. MORSE, 28 Avery St., Boston, Mass. 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES! 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS. 
Cash paid for Old Books. 


G. E. GIRLING & BRO, 


922 West Harrison St., Chicago. 
Mention The New Nation. 
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IMPROVEMENT CO., 


THE TYPEWRITER 


WORLD Typewriter $15 Writes 77 Characters, 


Wealth in Coin. 


Readers of The New Nation who 
happen to have any coins dated before 
1873, may find among them a quantity 
of varieties which are worth many times 
their face value. The National Coin 
Co., 832J: Stock Exchange, Boston 
Mass., sends out post paid 116 page 
book with 500 illustrations of U. 8S. and 
foreign coins, stamps, confederate and 
continental currency; prices they pay 
and full information how to send coins 
for premium : 1804 dollars, 1853 quarter, 
1793 cent, and 900 other varieties. Cut 
this out and send with 25 cents and 
you will receive book by return mail. 
Send now. It may mean a fortune to 


“ADVERTISE I! 


The Newspaper or Magazine 
—Is A— 


SLEEPLESS SALESMAN. 


———$ 
Estimates and Advice iv Selecting Adver- 
tising Mediums — of f ocal, National or 
Foreign Circulation — will be given 
Promptly on Application. 
een pene 
E. KIMBALL NUNN’S 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
179 TREMONT ST.,; BOSTON, MASS. 


VICTORY AT LAST!! 
Self-threading Sewing Needles 
The blind can use them. Invalu- 
able for failing sight. Finest needle 
Millward’s Gold Eyes; do 
fa “not cut the thread. Sample paper 
10c.;% tor 25c.; 12 for 70c. 

New ENGLAND NOVELTY M’r’a. Co., 
24B Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
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Dress Cutting 
School 


And Fashionable Garment Cutting in 


all its departments by the use of 


The National Garment Cutter, 


i@- LADIES —& 


Why spend your hard earned money paying 
fancy prices for your dressmaking, when at a 
small expense of time and money, you can 
learn to cut and make any garment from a 
child’s waist to a full dress suit. 

Why you have no idea how much we teach 
you or how easy our method is to learn, or you 
would surely be with us at once. 

Just come and see for yourself, it wont cost 
you anything and might save you, as it has 
many others, from $25 to $100 a year in dress- 
maker’s bills. 

Our school is open daily, and all are wel- 
come, 


PITTOCK & LAVERY, 
Rooms 61 and 62. 
Take Elevator. Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 
ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


By THOMAS V. CATOR 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
——o 
Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 
copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 
copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates. 
Send money order to 


ARTHUR GORE, 
Harrison street, cor. Fourth, San Francisco. 


“Everybody’s Law Book.” 


Is the title of the new 768 page work prepared 
by J. Alexander Koones, LL.B., mem- 
ber of the New York Bar. 


1 Beacon Street, 


It enables every man and woman to be their 
own lawyer. It teaches what are your rights 
and how to maintain them. When to begin a 
law suit and when to shun one. It contains 
the useful information every business man 
needs in every state inthe Union It contains 
business forms of every variety useful to the 
lawyer as well as to all who have legal busi- 
ness to transact. 

Inclose two dollars for a copy, or two- 
cent postage stamp for a table of contents and 
terms to agents. Address, 


BENJ. W. HI™CHCOCK, 
Publisher, 355 Sixth Ave., New York. 


NEARER THAN A DREAM, 


——S 


An epitome of nationalism with objections 
stated and answered. 
Send stamp for sample copy. 


50 copies for $1.00. 
100 ' an 


Address, 
THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston. 


